Fortieth Annual Fair 


YOU and YOUR FRIENDS are invited to attend the Fortieth Annual Fair of the 
Animal Rescue League at the Copley Plaza Hotel Ball Room, November 30 and December 
I, 1942, from 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


The Annual Fair looms more importantly than in any previous year. Our work must 


keep pace with the need. Due to the war, we are facing extra heavy duties and a dwindling 
income. 


For thirty-nine years the FAIR has constituted our principal single endeavor to increase 
revenue. The returns have been consistently good but we must appeal for redoubled effort this 
year. 


Cash contributions last year approximated slightly over one-fourth of the net receipts. If 
this can be materially increased, a profitable FATR will be assured. 

Since its inception, our members and contributors have made the most of the opportunity 
this occasion affords to greet old friends and to meet others whose interest in animal welfare 
prompts them to assist in financing our work. 

It is hoped this feature will continue to attract our members, but, due to circumstances 
which will be appreciated by all, the practical aspects of the FAIR must be considered more 
fully than ever before. 

Gifts of money and salable articles are earnestly solicited. The following list indicates the 
type of gifts which attract purchasers: Unique and unusual things for Christmas presents: 
Linens and Household Supplies; Towels of all descriptions; Holders, Dusters and Aprons: 
Quilts and Rugs; Toys and Baby Things; Antiques; Fancy Baskets; Handkerchiefs; Books: 
Christmas Cards and Findings; Candy, Cakes, Doughnuts and Cookies; Jellies, Preserves 
and Pickles. 

Checks should be made payable to the Animal Rescue League of Boston and sent to 51 
Carver Street. Gifts of articles to be placed on sale should be sent to the same address. 


May we take this opportunity to thank you for your liberal donations in former years. 


Luncheon, of Copley Plaza excellence, will be served from 12 to 2 o'clock both days. 
Invite your friends to participate with you at this time. 


Fair Committee: 


Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Chairman Mrs. James R. Hammond 
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Mrs. Frank Bissell Mrs. William L. Hodges 
Mrs. George M. Cushing, Jr. Miss Helen Hart Mason 
Mrs. Charles Ewing Mrs. Robert F’. Sellar 
Mrs. Edward N. Fenno Miss Elizabeth W. Storer 
Mrs. Frederic R. Galacar Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney 


Fair Manager: 


Miss B. Maude Phillips 
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IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


“Animal Rescue League of Boston 


October 27, 1942 


“We are going through deep waters here—very little money—very little interest, and very little 


hope for any improvement in the near future. 
hold on. 


* 


Ill ‘keep the home fires burning’ though and try to 
Thanking you once more and with best wishes always, 


Sincerely yours.” 


* 


The above excerpt is from a letter written by one of the most earnest laborers in the field of animal 


protection. 
style of Our Fourrootep FRIENpDs. 


Others of like tenor from equally sincere sources have prompted a departure from the usual 
If the views set forth encourage some who are carrying on under 


severe handicaps and bring some ray of hope to others who may have lost confidence, the effort will have 


been worth while. 


ditions which will continue through and 

follow the war. Belief in certain of them 
would lead to the conclusion that charitable insti- 
tutions in general are facing almost insurmountable 
obstacles, and that animal welfare organizations, 
with few exceptions, will be forced to close their 
doors due to lack of public support. 

It would be sheer folly to refuse to recognize the 
probable effect of tax burdens and business handi- 
caps upon incomes of all organizations dependent, 
in large measure, upon public support. It would 
be a violation of trust not to trim sails for a severe 
storm; to refuse to restrict expenditures close to the 
point where services rendered would be inadequate 
or to fail to seek new sources of income—but, there 
is another side to the picture. 


| is predictions have been made as to con- 


Peace Should Bring Prosperity, Not 
Collapse (?) 


Henry J. Kaiser, west coast shipbuilder, has 
been hailed as a modern ‘“Moses”’ and a sane 
prophet by many leading industrialists. Others 
have labeled him a blind optimist, therefore a 
wholly unreliable guide. Regardless of any other 
consideration, the ideas of a man capable of build- 
ing a Boulder Dam deserve thoughtful study. 
Mr. Kaiser contends that the factories which have 
been greatly expanded due to the war effort, and 
the mills now idle as well as new structures, 
will be needed to provide necessities when the war 
ends. 

It is claimed that the advent of the automobile 
prevented one of the worst, if not the greatest, 
business collapses of all times in the United States. 
If this is true—and it has been accepted as fact by 


conservatively minded people in the past—it 
would seem that with the introduction of plastics 
and plywood, lighter and stronger steel and other 
metals, present car models will have become obso- 
lete after the war, to say nothing of a revolution 
in the construction of railway and transportation 
equipment of all kinds. It would seem that the 
automobile alone will again prove a great factor in 
providing employment and keeping the wheels of 
industry moving when the world settles down to 
peaceful living. Mr. Kaiser maintains that ship- 
building, his present main interest, will not slump 
after the war 2f plans are now made to increase pro- 
duction of all kinds of materials throughout the 
world. 

Much has been said and written to the effect 
that peace should bring with it a higher and better 
living standard in all nations. Someone has fig- 
uratively observed: “If we just tried to make ice 
boxes or refrigerators for every family in the world, 
what a tremendous job that would be!” 

It would seem that all the ships and cargo planes 
that Henry Kaiser and others may build over a 
long period could be used to capacity. 

At any rate, the person with an optimistic out- 
look has at least as good a chance of being right as 
the confirmed pessimist. 


People Fundamentally the Same 


After all is said and done, what people are, what 
people do and what people want will largely de- 
termine the sort of world we shall have after the 
war. There will always be a multitude who, 
guided by selfish interests, never have and proba- 
bly never will share a dollar with the less fortunate 
even during most prosperous times. Another 


group will continue to contribute more or less gen- 
erously toward a specific charity, and still others 
will support many worthy causes which seek to 
relieve human suffering. It is probably true that 
more people than ever before are inclined to feel 
that serious thought should not be given to animal 
needs, until the last vista of human privation has 
vanished. That attitude in normal times proba- 
bly can be traced to inability or failure to transmit 
their views to others on the part of those who do 
realize the interdependence of man and beast, who 
come face to face with the extremes of suffering 
that animals are forced to endure, who have the 
proper conception of the moral obligation of the 
strong to protect the weak—whether man or 
beast. It is difficult to convince those who have 
not had the opportunity to evaluate at first hand 
the dire need for work in behalf of animals; that 
human suffering and animal suffering are inti- 
mately woven, one with the other. 

In these tense days, when practically everyone 
has a relative or dear friend either already in the 
armed forces or planning to enlist, and uncer- 
tainty as to the future abounds on every side, a 
seemingly callous attitude, harmful as it is to ani- 
mal welfare organizations, must not be too harshly 
condemned or accepted as being permanent. 

Little things, unimportant in themselves, fre- 
quently tend to emphasize a point more clearly 
than graver issues. 

These are not good days in which to travel. 
Due to a scarcity of help and overcrowded condi- 
tions, hotels do not provide the services of happier 
days. There was once a time when bellboys were 
mortally offended if a guest presumed to carry a 
small handbag, but today even women travelers 
are compelled to struggle along with any baggage 
under trunk size. The same is true at railway 
terminals, and dispositions suffer as a consequence. 
However, this ill nature, which is merely synony- 
mous of the times, usually is not deep-seated. 

Due to flood conditions in the south, a recent 
Boston-bound train was late on arrival at New 


* * 


York City. Worried inquiries to gatemen were 
met with indifference and shrugged shoulders. 
Travelers carrying heavy burdens were shunted 
from one track to another. Long faces and frowns 
were the rule rather than the exception as spent 
passengers finally found and entered their respec- 
tive coaches. Near the center of one car a young 
soldier and his wife were seated facing each other. 
A barefooted baby occupied a bassinet in the 
aisle alongside their seats. Passengers were forced 
to lift high their traveling bags in order to pass. 
Did this increase the irritation which had taken 
possession of each desperately tried soul? No. 
Without exception every passing man and woman 
responded to the smile and innocence of that 
little traveler. Frowns, once wiped off, did not 
return. 

These passengers constituted a cross-section of 
the folks one meets day after day. The majority 
of people who will respond to the charms of a baby 
in tense moments will not turn from a puppy or 
kitten in distress. They will not begrudge a dollar 
to be used to relieve the suffering of a poor old 
worn-out workhorse. Theirsympathies will go out 
to an immature calf torn from its mother’s side 
before it has had its first meal. This is especially 
true of those who visit animal shelters or who find 
it necessary to surrender pets which have given 
years of loyalty and companionship. 

The Animal Rescue League of Boston is proceed- 
ing on the assumption that although difficult days 
lie immediately ahead, better days surely will fol- 
low; that if its affairs are consistently conducted 
in a manner worthy of support, old friends will 
continue their memberships and contributions and 
new supporters will be enlisted. 

Once the need and scope of activities in the in- 
terest of animals are recognized they assume im- 
portance in the public mind, and it is upon the 
assumption that right-thinking men and women 
will want animals included in “the new world 
order,” or whatever it may be termed, that the 
League is launching a campaign for new members. 


* * * 


g Tis hoped that readers of Our Fourfooted Friends will study the appeal as reproduced on the follow- 


ing pages which is being prepared for distribution among other than League members, and that they 


will seriously consider increasing their support as fully as possible. 


A word to neighbors and friends might be all that would be necessary to induce them to become 


members. 


Suggestions as to whom the leaflet might be sent with beneficial results would be greatly appreciated. 
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What the 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
OF BOSTON 


means to the Community 


TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SERVICES MAINTAINED 


Headquarters Small-Animal Shelter 
51 Carver Street 366 Albany Street 
Tel: HA Neock 9170 Boston, Massachusetts 

Branches Receiving Stations 
Dedham, 246 Pine Street 109 Northampton Street, Boston 
Lynn, 4 Neptune Street 39 North Bennet Street, Boston 
Eastham 36 Fourth Street, Chelsea 
West Harwich 19 Moore Street, Cambridge 


19 Lambert Avenue, Roxbury 


\ Proper care of animals: pets, horses, farm animals and wild life is the 
\ principal function of the Animal Rescue League of Boston. 


The work of the League has a direct bearing on Public Health and Public 
Safety. Instruction in practical conservation is included in a broad 
Humane Education program. One hundred thousand animals are 
cared for every year. Approximately eight hundred thousand animals 


are inspected annually in seeking those needing individual attention. 


Small-Animal Service 


\ Eight ambulances are in service daily within and covering a distance of 
approximately twenty-five miles north, south and west of Boston. 


Two additional ambulances are employed exclusively on Cape Cod. 


Free Clinic 
A free Clinic, employing three full-time veterinarians, is maintained for 
the treatment of animals belonging to those who are unable to pay 
for veterinary care. Equipment includes X-ray, fluoroscope, mod- 
ern anaesthesia apparatus and electric operating scalpels and lancets. 


Approximately seventeen thousand animals are treated annually. 
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Inspection Division 


Every report of ill treatment is promptly investigated by a competent 
agent. Seven agents are authorized to make arrests and to prosecute 
in the courts when peaceful efforts fail. 


Agents visit the stockyards and abattoirs regularly to guard against im- 
proper handling of livestock. 


They also patrol the city streets and rural highways seeking lame horses 
and those otherwise unfit for service. They inspect truck shipments 
of livestock carefully and prosecute owners and handlers who violate 
the laws designed to prevent overcrowding and other bad practices, 
including the shipment of diseased, injured and immature animals 
intended for food purposes. 


Rodeos, circuses, carnivals, fairs, horse and dog race tracks, horse and 
dog shows, horse auctions, sales and livery stables, riding schools and 
stables, markets, pet shops, trained animal acts in the theatres and 
other places where animals are used or exploited are regularly in- 


spected. 


Wild Life 
Considerable time and effort are devoted to the protection of wild life. 
Much attention is given to the eradication of wood ticks which are a 


menace to the health of human beings as well as animals. 


Humane Education 


Competent teachers visit the public schools regularly to give instruction, 
through the instrumentality of lectures and marionette shows, in 
conservation and the proper care of animals. Three thousand at- 
tractive humane posters are distributed each year to the schools, 
police stations, fire houses, and other public places in Boston and 


surrounding cities and towns. 


Hundreds of durable cloth signs are posted each year at the beaches and 
other vacation resorts warning against the practice of leaving animals 
behind and calling attention to the fact that desertion of animals 


constitutes a violation of the law. 


The League conducts a summer training school at Amrita Island, Catau- 
met, Massachusetts, for the benefit of agents and executives of ani- 
mal welfare organizations and for instruction in animal care and con- 
servation for public school teachers and Humane Education directors. 
These classes have been attended by hundreds of people from all 
over the United States. 
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The League codperates with the Eastern States Livestock Loss Preven- 


tion Association in preventing handling and shipping practices which 


tend to produce injuries to livestock by sending a representative to 


stockyards, packing plants and the principal county fairs throughout 


New England to distribute literature, show motion pictures and to 


discuss livestock matters with those vitally interested. 


Horse Rest Farm and Small-Animal Cemetery 


\ A stable and good pastures are maintained in Dedham, Massachusetts, / 


for the benefit of work horses which have become pavement sore, or 


which need a rest during the summer months. 


A small-animal cemetery and crematory adjoins the farm. 


No charge is made for any service rendered by the League, except for 


boarding a horse, or the burial or cremation of an animal. 


No charge 


is made for boarding a horse, however, if careful investigation discloses 


that the owner is unable to pay and the animal would suffer without the 


needed rest. 


\ A Membership in the Animal Rescue League of Boston Is an 


Investment in Civic Betterment / 


The Animal Rescue League of Boston is supported through membership 


dues, contributions, and the income from a very limited endowment. 


The results of war are more work and a reduced income. Member- 
ships, contributions and bequests are earnestly solicited. 
Memberships 
Life............$100 in one payment ACHVERaa” «oy fe annOally 
Supporting. .......$25 annually Apsbclatess sugueiceeaee $1 annually 
Contributing... . . .$10 annually JU OE Se ned iain oe tle 25¢ annually 


T IS impossible to do full justice to the work of 
the League in a pamphlet briefed sufficiently to 
induce careful reading. Therefore, to re-acquaint 
members with the extent of operations and the 
need thereof, the activities covered by the leaflet 
will be enlarged upon. Some repetition will be 
involved. 


The doors of the League are never closed. 

No living creature, even though remotely lo- 
cated, is considered too unimportant to be entitled 
to relief from suffering. Response is made to 
emergencies of every description regardless of the 
day or hour. 

A midnight telephone message brings as prompt 
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an answer from a trained animal agent as a noon 
call. 
* * * 


Stray and Unwanted Animals 


The volume of small-animal work is so great there 
is danger of its constituting a screen which may pre- 
vent a proper appraisal of activities in behalf of 
horses and livestock in general. 

It is difficult to conceive of anything more pa- 
thetic than an unwanted, lost, sick or injured dog 
or cat. Such creatures are brought to the League 
by ten ambulances from an area approximating 
twenty-five miles north and west, and one hundred 
miles south of headquarters. Communities out- 
side of that area are served promptly upon call. 
To facilitate this work, receiving stations are main- 
tained at six strategically located places in Boston 
proper. Branches, fully equipped and staffed, are 
maintained at Dedham and Lynn, and at Eastham 
and West Harwich on Cape Cod. 

Approximately 18,000 dogs and 70,000 cats, ex- 
clusive of the animals brought to the Clinic for 
treatment, are cared for each year. The service 
rendered in this connection cannot be evaluated 
properly except by those who have called upon us 
in an emergency. Joy and grief are intermingled 
as an attempt is made to solve each individual 
problem. Pets grow old and feeble within a piti- 
fully few years, and who can question the human- 
ity which prompts owners to have them relieved of 
suffering, as mercifully as possible? To be able to 
call upon the League, confident that skill and com- 
passion will rob the last minutes of undue fear or 
pain, is a blessing, indeed! 

Failing to find the rightful owner after a week or 
ten days, an effort is made to place desirable pets 
in new homes. Care is taken to insure proper 
placement from the standpoint of both man and 
animal. 

Seven ambulances operating from headquarters, 
one from the Lynn Branch, and two on Cape Cod, 
travel one hundred and fifty thousand miles annu- 
ally gathering stray and unwanted animals. 


* * x 


Humane Disposal of Animals 


The thought of taking life is harrowing to the 
average individual, and rightly so. It will be 
dwelt upon just sufficiently to indicate the enor- 
mity of the task when, for one reason or another, 
final disposition must be made of many thousands 
of creatures. 

Every unfortunate or friendless animal is han- 


dled as carefully as the pampered pet when this 
final act is consummated, and it cannot be too 
strongly or too frequently emphasized that if a 
better and more merciful agency than electrocu- 
tion is ever developed, the League will surely em- 
ploy it. Communications are earnestly solicited 
from all who, for any reason, doubt the claims 
made for electrocution. 


* * Ox 


Beach Collection Service 


Following the departure of summer visitors each 
autumn, the beaches and other vacation spots are 
systematically visited by agents for the purpose of 
picking up cats and other deserted animals. It is 
hard to conceive the heartlessness involved in de- 
serting a pet, but despite the fact that notices are 
displayed in prominent places to the effect that the 
League will gladly call for unwanted animals, and 
attention is directed to the fact that it is illegal de- 
liberately to desert any creature, the need of this 


service continues. 
* aK * 


Quarantine 

The law is very strict as it pertains to animals 
with a biting record, and it becomes the duty of the 
League to accept custody and to care for many 
animals each year, especially dogs, under quaran- 
tine regulations for a period of fourteen days. 
This is a public health measure and should be 
highly appraised by the public. Very few suspects 
develop rabies, but the value of precaution cannot 
be estimated by a financial yardstick. 

* * * 
Dog Catching 


The collection of unlicensed dogs roaming the 
streets is another activity in the interest of public 
welfare. When properly conducted, with the 
rights of all dogs as well as their owners in mind, it 
does not deserve the stigma which is commonly 
attached to it. Each animal collected is as well 
cared for as one coming from other sources. 
Many are returned to owners upon presentation of 
a proper license; new homes are found for a large 
number of those unclaimed which are found suita- 
ble from every angle. 

The question is often raised as to whether the 
inability to pay a license fee should be allowed to 
prevent a boy from possessing a dog, or a family 
from retaining a pet. Our answer is that never, 
in the thirty-four years during which the League 
has been performing this task, has the return of a 
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dog been refused simply because of the lack of the 
necessary fee. The state law requires that each 
animal be licensed, and the League has no more 
right to waive the ruling than an individual. No 
portion of our operating funds can be used to pur- 
chase licenses, but a small independent fund is 
usually available, to be drawn upon in worthy 
cases. It is considered a privilege to participate 
in the restoration to a household of a pet, proudly 
equipped with a collar bearing a new license tag. 


* * * 


Free Clinic 


The Free Clinic, maintained and operated strictly 
in the interest of the animal, large or small, whose 
owner cannot afford to pay a fee for veterinary 
service, ranks very high as one of the most impor- 
tant of League functions. Seventy, eighty, and 
ninety cases a day are not unusual. Three full- 
time veterinarians, all of high professional stand- 
ard, are employed. 

Equipment, including X-ray and fluoroscope, is 
of the best, and it should be a matter of satisfaction 
and pride on the part of the public generally to 
know that the dog or cat belonging to the humblest 
individual, the household pet of any species, or the 
horse with which a poor man makes a livelihood 
for his family, is given as good professional atten- 
tion as money can make possible anywhere. 

All who come to the League for relief of suffering 
animals appreciate the fact that they are entitled 
to and are accorded the same courtesy and digni- 
fied attention that the more prosperous man or 
woman expects from the private practitioner in 
return for the fee to be paid. Day after day the 
corridors are filled with dogs and cats in arms or on 
leash—with birds in cages. Ordinary ailments are 
treated, one following the other in steady but un- 
hurried fashion—coughs, colds, distemper, skin 
troubles. Obscure ailments are carefully studied 
and diagnosed, fractures reduced, hemorrhages 
controlled; foreign bodies are expertly removed 
from respiratory tubes, stomachs and other places; 
teeth are extracted and other dental care given; 
ears are treated for canker; in fact, just about the 
whole realm of treatment given to a human being 
in a city hospital is duplicated for animals at 51 
Carver Street. 

Although the Clinic averages over 17,000 pa- 
tients annually, an average of about 60 each day, a 
real effort is made to avoid competition with prac- 
ticing veterinarians. Every emphasis is placed 
upon the need and good ethics of fullest codpera- 
tion with those in the profession. They should 


not be handicapped or threatened with loss of in- 
come because of free clinics. Persons able to pay 
a reasonable veterinary fee, all things being con- 
sidered, should patronize local veterinarians. We 
seek the patronage of the others and freely offer our 
facilities to competent practitioners in the interest 
of proper care and treatment of all suffering 
creatures. 
* * * 


Investigation of Complaints 


Seven agents are officially connected with the 
State Police, being authorized to make arrests and 
to prosecute in the courts for acts of cruelty to 
animals. Prevention of cruelty is the policy of 
the League, but when peaceful means fail or the 
offense is of such a nature as to demand it, cases 
are taken to the courts where convictions are ob- 
tained in practically every instance. From every 
source come complaints of mistreatment of ani- 
mals, including the use of unfit horses, overloading, 
whipping, kicking or other abuse; animals de- 
prived of food, water, exercise or protection from 
extreme weather conditions; hit-and-run cases; 
animals, principally cats, confined in empty build- 
ings or imprisoned in sewers; cats in trees and other 
high places; abuses in transporting and slaughter- 
ing animals; and other types which will be indi- 
cated later in this story. No report is considered 
too trifling to warrant and challenge prompt atten- 
tion, no creature so unimportant to be denied 
sincerest efforts in his behalf. 


* * * 


Street, Highway and Market Patrol 


Despite popular belief, thousands of cases in- 
volving horses enter into the general activities of 
the League every year. Because of the present 
gasoline and rubber scarcity, many more are being 
returned to service. Agents patrol the streets of 
Boston and the highways entering into the city, 
seeking lame or unfit horses in harness, and in- 
specting trucks transporting livestock. 

On Saturday afternoons and evenings, particu- 
lar attention is given to the animals used in hauling 
produce to the principal markets. Fire regula- 
tions demand that they remain hitched to the 
wagons in order that the streets may be rapidly 
cleared in case of emergency. Proper blanketing, 
watering and feeding is insisted upon during the 
long hours they must stand while loads are slowly 
disposed of, and careful examinations are made for 
shoulder galls and other painful conditions. 
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Old Horse Fund 


Agents inspect stables and feeding practices 
regularly, and once a year, through the generosity 
of supporters, an intensive check-up on these 
matters is made possible. The contributions sent 
in response to an annual appeal for funds with 
which to supply a Christmas dinner for horses does 
much more than simply insure one good meal a 
year for horses on the downgrade. In distributing 
the bags of oats, shorts, cut carrots and other in- 
gredients, our agents visit all the stables in a 
wide territory in and surrounding the city of 
Boston. 

On this tour, horses are carefully examined as to 
fitness for the work required of them. If thin, the 
teeth are examined and dental corrections made. 
Advice is given as to kind and quantity of feed 
necessary in individual cases. Feet are examined 
and specific care ordered when necessary. Espe- 
cial care is given to shoeing. Bedding and general 
housing conditions are carefully studied. Broken 
windows are ordered replaced, cracks and openings 
in walls covered over, and poorly fitting doors 
around which cold blasts of air can enter are re- 
paired. In worthy cases blankets are purchased. 

The bag of feed, worthwhile in itself, becomes 
the symbol of a ceremony whereby the lot of the 
horse belonging to the thoughtless, careless, or 
impoverished individual is greatly improved. 

Any balance in the Christmas fund collected is 
used during the year for the purchase, at a sum not 
in excess of seven dollars, of those animals which 
cannot be legally condemned as unfit for further 
service, but which are rapidly approaching that 
state. This means that the horse so purchased 
will not have to endure the misery of the last weary 
mile which stretches from the point where the go- 
ing becomes difficult, because of age or infirmity, to 
the place where League agents can compel final 
relief from suffering. 


* * * 


Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses 


Horses, like humans, periodically need the rest 
that a vacation affords. When, on this special or 
general inspection tour, an animal is found which 
would benefit by having his shoes removed and al- 
lowed to roam freely in a good pasture, the facili- 
ties of our Dedham rest farm are offered. Some 
of them experience for the first time in a long and 
weary life the sort of living that the Creator of all 
life intended for them. 
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Riding Stables 


Wherever horses are found in any appreciable 
number, Animal Rescue League men are bound to 
show up unexpectedly. Riding schools and sales 
stables are subject to frequent and minute inspec- 
tions. One would naturally suppose that good 
treatment by the owners would be the rule at all 
places where horses are offered for hire, but there 
are far too many where the general welfare of the 
animal is considered less important than the money 
he earns. When the power of endurance begins to 
lessen, the horse is sold for what he will bring and 
another victim purchased and made available for 
any person, regardless of ability, who may aspire 
to ride. Jt is a happy privilege to state that there 
are exceptions to those places. There should be 
more. A larger force of men would enable the 
League to more thoroughly police those establish- 
ments where horses are rented again and again, 
without rest, as long as customers hold out. 


* * * 


Public Sales 


The anti-cruelty laws of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts provide that: 


‘““No person holding an auctioneer’s license shall receive or 
offer for sale or sell at public auction, nor shall any person sell 
at private sale, or lead, ride, or drive on any public way, for any 
purpose except that of conveying the horse to a proper place 
for its humane keeping or killing or for medical or surgical 
treatment, any horse which, by reason of debility, disease, or 
lameness, or for other cause, could not be worked in the Com- 
monwealth without violating the laws against cruelty to ani- 
mals. This section shall not prohibit the purchase of horses by 
humane societies incorporated under the laws of the Common- 
wealth for the purpose of humanely killing the same. Viola- 
tion of this section shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
five nor more than one hundred dollars, or by imprisonment for 
not more than six months. If a licensed auctioneer violates 
this section, he shall also forfeit his license.” 


This clearly stated provision simplifies the prob- 
lems in their relation to auctions as well as to indi- 
vidual sales, and by employing men fully capable 
of determining a horse’s fitness for work, it becomes 
little more than a routine task to weed out those 
whose days of labor are behind them. Then fol- 
lows a consideration of borderline cases, and it is 
right here that our old-horse fund justifies itself 
more fully. 

Attempts have been made to induce the pur- 
chase of animals totally unfit for further work. 
Horses of this sort have been shipped in from out- 
side sources in the hope that five or seven dollars 
would be paid for them, but, due to the unques- 
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tioned ability of our large-animal inspectors to 
intelligently pass upon and judge the condition of 
these victims of man’s greed, the racket does not 


work. 
* * * 


Horses for Hire 


The majority of junk dealers and peddlers do 
not own the horses they drive. They are hired for 
about one dollar a day from livery stables scattered 
all over the territory adjacent to Boston proper. 
There is a good as well as a bad side to this prac- 
tice. The man owning a number of animals may 
be presumed to be better able to determine the 
condition of a horse than the average huckster 
who, in all likelihood, would possess but one ani- 
mal. In case of illness or injury, his greater ex- 
perience should enable him to administer more 
intelligent treatment. If he finds that the man to 
whom he rents mistreats the animal in any way, he 
can refuse to do business with him. On the other 
hand, the peddler is handling another man’s prop- 
erty. He is not vitally concerned whether or not 
his treatment keeps it in good condition. He 
wants to get the most for the dollar he pays for the 
use of the animal. The ground he can cover in a 
day is the measure of his profit. He can sit on the 
wagon and munch a sandwich to satisfy his own 
appetite while the horse plods faithfully along, 
unfed and unwatered. 

It is possible for this picture to be entirely re- 
versed, but the horse is bound to lose unless capa- 
ble animal welfare agents are on the alert, and 
insist upon decent treatment. 


* * * 


Horse and Dog Racing 


The stories which charge drugging of horses, 
and the protests of individuals and organizations 
which appear with some regularity in the newspa- 
pers during the racing season, furnish the true 
measure of the “‘sport of kings.’ Specious argu- 
ments stressing good physical care and treatment 
of racing animals—which cannot be wholly denied 
—are constantly advanced, to offset charges of 
general mistreatment. Both horses and dogs are 
given the care best calculated to keep them in con- 
dition to win races. The training of dogs to 
chase mechanical rabbits, which run on conveyors 
at just the right speed to induce the greatest effort, 
is in many cases accompanied by the use of live 
rabbits. At least one conviction has been secured 
in a western state, where the dog involved was 
permitted to catch and tear the victim to pieces. 


Reports have been made of similar episodes in New 
England, but to date sufficient evidence to warrant 
arrests has not been available. 

Just as soon as both racing horses and dogs 
begin to travel the long down-grade, they are cal- 
lously surrendered for any sort of an end. When 
it is realized that many race horses are actually but 
two years of age, though classed as three-year- 
olds, the tax upon both bone and sinew can be 
readily understood. 

A development in horse racing circles, the or- 
ganization of “‘The Horsemen’s Benevolent & 
Protective Association,” is worthy of mention and 
is being hopefully watched. The Association pro- 
poses to purchase, from a certain percentage of the 
winnings, disabled thoroughbreds and those horses 
which have reached the point where retirement 
from active racing is advisable because of age or 
general condition. Many will be put to death, 
the best safeguard against a miserable existence 
following their racing careers; others will be retired 
for breeding purposes. A minimum of one hun- 
dred dollars is to be paid for each animal. This 
should in a large measure prevent the traffic which 
has resulted in weary years being spent between 
the shafts of peddlers’ wagons by horses which lack 
the strength and stamina for such service. 

A plan such as this, also regulation, which would 
prohibit the racing of thoroughbreds until they 
reach sufficient maturity to enable them to with- 
stand the strain and effort entailed, has been 
advocated by the League for many years. 


* * * 


Horse and Dog Shows 


Here again the picture is not all it seems to the 
average spectator. In the name of sport, horses 
are forced, by fear of physical abuse, to make the 
high jumps. They know what it is to be prodded 
behind the scenes, so that the risk of a broken leg 
or neck by jumping becomes secondary in their 
minds. 

Certainly there are natural jumpers—horses 
which enjoy it all and willingly take the risks—but 
a pole twelve feet long, plentifully studded with 
nails, which was confiscated at one of the principal 
horse shows a few years ago, is mute evidence of 
the claim we make. 

When the fashion calls for cutting the heavy 
muscles in the tail of a show horse and strapping 
the injured appendage to a curved bustle, in order 
to acquire the arched effect deemed so necessary 
in the pursuit of a blue ribbon, when the ears of a 
dog are trimmed to make them conform to a style 
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deemed smart by some fanciers, the glamour is 
taken from the horse and dog show as well as from 
the race track. 

The seamy side of the animal picture is presented 
here to explain properly why our men supervise 
exhibitions and contests of all types. Friendly 
competition under good auspices, where both 
horses and dogs are judged on the basis of the good 
points acquired by careful breeding and not by a 
surgical operation, is not being denounced. But 
the commercial show which demands the tortuous 
shipment of animals from one locality to another, 
from one more or less disinterested handler to an- 
other, deserves nothing but condemnation. 


* * * 


Livestock Transportation 


Nourishment and sustenance for the human 
family necessitates the shipment of large numbers 
of cattle to local markets, and it is sensible to con- 
clude that some measure of discomfort and cruelty 
will always attend such transportation. 

Nevertheless, unnecessary cruel practices must 
be eliminated, and the major portion of the time of 
three agents is devoted to the stockyards and in 
inspecting both railroad and truck shipments. 

A few years ago the League was instrumental in 
organizing the Eastern States Livestock Loss Pre- 
vention Association. As the name implies, the 
object is to prevent as much financial loss as possi- 
ble in shipping livestock. Any refinements or 
corrections instituted primarily to prevent loss 
from broken bones and bruises automatically pre- 
vent misery also and no development of our work 
has been more gratifying than this. Because much 
misery and loss are caused by the tendency to 
rush and crowd livestock an effort is being made to 
popularize the slogan: SLOW UP TO SPEED UP. 

Steers, swine, and sheep are not adapted to a 
fast pace and it seems sensible to urge steady, slow 
handling in keeping with the animal’s natural 
tendencies as a means for getting them to their 
destination in good condition. This quotation 
from the minutes of the May, 1938 meeting of the 
Livestock Loss Prevention Association of Ohio 
emphasizes the type of handling advocated: 


“Mr. J. W. Fluke conducted his hog driving and loading 
demonstration without the use of mechanical aid, such as club, 
whip, prod-pole, slapper or electric device of any kind, in a 
capable manner. This demonstration was unusual and inter- 
esting and indicated Mr. Fluke’s knowledge of handling live- 
stock safely and efficiently. The hogs were promptly loaded 
into a truck and then unloaded without the use of devices or 
whips. Mr. Fluke used his hands only. The method should 
be more generally considered by stockmen and truckers.” 


If as much attention were given to selecting men 
with natural tendencies and experience to handle 
livestock as is given to choosing good mechanics to 
work on automobiles, much of the present rough 
treatment would automatically be eliminated from 
the transportation of our food animals. 

We wish it were possible to elaborate on all 
phases of the livestock industry, from the feed lot 
to the ultimate consumer, but we must be content 
to touch only upon the high spots. 

The principal causes of death, broken bones, 
bruises and other injuries to animals raised for food 
purposes, are failure to breed to produce the 
strongest and most rugged animal possible; non- 
observance of best feeding practices; lack of proper 
care on the farm and en route to the market; poor 
shipping facilities; haste and abuse in Joading and 
unloading; overcrowding in trucks and stock cars; 
absence of proper partitions; failure to properly 
protect from weather extremes; improper and in- 
sufficient bedding in stock cars; shipment of imma- 
ture animals, principally calves; projections in 
stockyards and railroad cars; unsanitary condi- 
tions; and a host of others. 

The shipment of very young calves ranks high 
as an evil that must continue to be fought. They 
arrive at the local markets just a few days old, 
barely able to stand. Agents end their misery 
very promptly upon arrival, but they have already 
been forced to endure much suffering for a day and 
a night at least, especially during zero weather. 
A campaign is under way to prevent shipments of 
this sort, and through the coperation of livestock 
interests progress can be reported. 

Agents patrol the highways, inspect truck ship- 
ments, and meet each incoming train load of live- 
stock arriving from sunrise until late at night, but 
the situation demands far more attention than can 
be given to it with the few experienced men availa- 
ble for the work. 

xk Ok x 


Abattoirs 


More attention than is now possible should be 
given to the slaughtering establishments located 
in out-of-the-way places operating with a mini- 
mum of federal, state and local government and 
humane inspection. Unnecessarily rough han- 
dling is the principal evil to be guarded against. 


* * * 


Market Inspections 


The handling of poultry, from the time of ar- 
rival by truck and train, comes under the scrutiny 
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of League agents and much abuse is prevented 
thereby. Rough and callous treatment would be 
the rule rather than the exception were it not for 
close attention to the retail market especially. 
The practice of pulling chickens out of crates by 
the neck or by one leg, the locking of wings to 
facilitate weighing, are just’two of many types of 
cruelty involved. 
* * * 


The Rodeo and Circus 


Imitation “wild west’”’ performances have made 
their appearances in New England in recent years 
and require the closest sort of supervision. The 
rough treatment involved cannot be correctly ap- 
praised by the spectator. Men are stationed back 
of the chutes containing the so-called bucking 
horses and steers. “‘The show must go on” is the 
slogan here as well as on the theatrical stage and 
the unwillingness of an animal to be punished for 
the entertainment of the multitudes would lead to 
beating, prodding, kicking, and other vicious 
abuse, were they not present. 

The occasional circus visiting Boston does not 
embody this type of rough treatment, but all are 
religiously inspected, especially if a wild-animal 
performance is part of the offering. 

* * * 


Cock and Dog Fighting 


Contrary to popular conception, cock and dog 
fights are not practices reminiscent of more bar- 
barous days. Magazines advertising contests, as 
well as fighting dogs and cocks for sale, are pub- 
lished despite the fact that most states have 
enacted prohibitory legislation. In order that 
there may be no feeling that the League is con- 
cerning itself about minor details of all that enters 
into animal protection, when there are more impor- 
tant things to do, it might be well to stress the 
fact that cock fighting is a major activity with the 
so-called sporting fraternity, and, while there is no 
knowledge of mains being held hereabout, the 
alertness of humane organizations to the possi- 
bility of their being attempted may be all that is 
keeping them out. Fighting cocks are being 
raised within a few miles of headquarters and ru- 
mors of proposed contests are afloat from time to 
time. Many are unaware that in preparing a bird 
for fighting, his natural spurs are cut down to a 
mere fraction of their original length and sharp 
steel gaffs an inch or more in length are substituted. 
To witness the bloody spectacle a cock fight pre- 
sents, or to come to close grips with the tearing of 
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flesh, which is part of a dog fight, is all that is 
needed to cause one to be willing to endorse whole- 
heartedly any movement which would mean the 
discontinuation of exhibitions where animals are 


viciously exploited. 
* ok Ox 


Trained Animal Acts 


A pet animal can be taught simple tricks with- 
out undue coercion or abuse, but it seems contrary 
to good common sense to believe that the elaborate 
acts portrayed in the theatre, by many domestic 
animals, or any of the wild animals, can be de- 
veloped without cruelty. As in the case of the 
immature calf already discussed, the suffering has 
been endured when the act is ready for public 
showing and then there is nothing the humane 
officer can do except to make certain, within his 
jurisdiction, that good treatment is given during 


the performance. 
* * * 


Pet Shops 


Despite the good care given them, a certain 
number of the dogs and cats coming to us develop 
disease after placement in homes. It would be 
folly to always charge neglect on the part of the 
owner of a pet shop whenever sickness overtakes 
an animal he has sold. There are bad pet shops, 
however, as well as those of the better type, and 
all are regularly inspected by the League. Clean 
quarters, exercise, proper feeding and watering, 
and attention to the vital needs of all creatures on 
hand are insisted upon. 

Especial attention is given to the roadside ani- 
mal mart and fly-by-night sort of emporium, and 
people are urged to patronize reliable kennels and 
shops, in preference to the place of doubtful repu- 
tation, as a means of control. 


‘eke 


Easter Chicks and Ducklings 


People are urged to refuse to purchase as play- 
things for children, baby chicks and ducklings at 
Eastertime. Their refusal will help stamp out this 
evil. It can be called by no other name. The 
proot lies in the many which are fondled to death, 
starved and otherwise unintentionally mistreated. 
They cannot exist on a diet of bread crumbs and 
the raising of them does not enter the picture suffi- 
ciently to prompt the purchase of grain and other 
necessary food products. The ten-cent stores and 
other establishments have agreed to sell no less 
than six to a customer which cuts down the abuse, 
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in that those who purchase a half dozen, instead of 
just one, are more likely to endeavor to raise them 
as instructed by a good poultry manual. The 
League checks up on this annual sale very care- 
fully, chloroforming all the weak and sick found in 
the stores, but it is hoped the day will arrive when 
they will not be bought to provide fleeting enter- 
tainment for little boys and girls. 


* * * 


Wild Life 

The rights of wild creatures are as carefully 
guarded as those of the domestic tribe. Each year 
brings its quota of birds, rabbits, raccoons, skunks, 
turtles, opossums, monkeys, squirrels, porcupines, 
an occasional fox, and other unusual city visitors. 
The conservation laws afford additional protection 
for them, and there is maintained a close relation- 
ship between the League and the office of the State 
Director of Fish and Game, in order that the 
rights of creatures which normally live unfettered 
by civilization may be better conserved. 

The League’s main responsibility in this connec- 
tion has to do with the great areas of our coastal 
waters, which are at times covered by a film of oil 
discharged by passing vessels. Strict regulations 
prohibit the practice of dumping waste oil so close 
to land, but all too often wild ducks and other mi- 
gratory birds are cast up on the shores of Cape 
Cod, Martha’s Vineyard, and Nantucket, their 
feathers saturated with oil, unable either to fly or 
swim. It means the end for them because, in en- 
deavoring to rid themselves of the oil, they swallow 
a quantity of it which sets up an active dysentery 
from which they die. 

A few have been saved, but for the most part 
little can be done except to put them out of their 
misery. Oil pollution exacts a very heavy toll of 
bird life. For every duck which manages to reach 
shore hundreds are presumed to drown. ‘The oil 
separates the feathers permitting the water to soak 
into the body and, water-logged, they go under. 

A number of wild ducks seek the protected 
waters of The Fenway and Jamaica Pond each 
winter and do very well until the water becomes 
frozen, covering up their natural food supply. In 
this emergency we scatter grain and bread where 
it can be found easily and look after them as fully 
as possible in other ways. 

A surprisingly large number of exhausted carrier 
pigeons and other birds are brought to the League 
in the course of a year. The former usually carry 
leg bands which enable us to communicate with 
owners. Failing in that, birds of all species are fed 


and cared for until capable of resuming their jour- 

neys. Favorable weather conditions are awaited 

and good judgment is exercised in all such cases. 
* * * 


Deer Hunting 


Following the hunting season each year, Cape 
agents make a systematic search for wounded deer, 
especially in the almost inaccessible areas. ‘Those 
mortally wounded are mercifully relieved of suffer- 
ing. 

* * * 
Blackfish 

These same agents periodically face another un- 
usual situation. Blackfish, weighing from two 
hundred to two thousand pounds, in groups of 
from 75 to 125, become panic-stricken for some 
reason or another and head for shallow waters at 
great speed. The momentum carries them too 
close to shore and the tide flows out, leaving them 
helplessly grounded on the sandy bottom. ‘They 
perish under these conditions very slowly and 
“mercy killings” by our agents constitute the only 
humane solution. About forty years ago a school 
of fifteen hundred was driven ashore, but this was 
long before we maintained agents on Cape Cod. 

* * * 


Humane Trapping 


By offering special prizes for humane traps de- 
signed by Massachusetts inventors, the League is 
coéperating with The American Humane Associa- 
tion, to take much of the cruelty out of trapping. 
It is likely that the capture of fur bearers will con- 
tinue indefinitely; it will most certainly as long as 
the wearing of pelts is considered necessary or 
fashionable, but it is altogether possible that man’s 
ingenuity will force the steel trap, with all its tor- 
tures, into the realm of antiquity. The League 
will continue to support the effort in every possible 
way as a further contribution toward the protec- 
tion of wild life from cruelty. 


k * x 
Humane Education 


The development of the work of anti-cruelty or- 
ganizations is an interesting study. In the early 
days it included horses and cattle only. The idea 
was simply to rescue the animal and to prosecute 
the person responsible for its mistreatment. ‘The 
inclusion of dogs, cats, and other small creatures 
followed, together with the idea of helping the 
owner to properly care for his animal through the 
medium of free clinics and skilled agents. This 
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program was all in the nature of treatment follow- 
ing sickness, accident, or the commission of an act 
of cruelty. Today, while men are still prosecuted 
for mistreatment of animals, the emphasis is laid 
on prevention of cruelty and the avoidance of acci- 
dent and illness through the medium of education. 
Practically all the larger, and an ever-increasing 
number of the smaller, humane organizations en- 
deavor to instruct the children in the public schools 
on the care of pets and to impress upon them the 
interdependence of man and beast and our moral 
obligation to foster their right treatment. The 
League employs three teachers whose entire time 
is given to this very important branch of work. 
Lectures and marionette shows have proved their 
worth, not only in giving the children practical in- 
struction in creature needs, but in engendering a 
proper respect for life and an alertness to the obli- 
gation to see that right treatment is accorded even 
the most lowly of those which cannot speak for 
themselves. 

As constant reminders, the League distributes 
an average of three thousand attractive posters 
annually to the schools, fire houses and police sta- 
tions of Boston and surrounding cities and towns. 
They hang on the walls the whole year through, 
mute spokesmen for all creatures. 


* * * 


Amrita Island 


Amrita Island, with its roomy houses and at- 
tractive beaches, provides the setting for summer 
training courses for agents and executives of ani- 
mal welfare institutions, and for teachers who are 
anxious for instruction in broad animal subjects, 
in order that they may become more proficient in 
leading children to a closer relationship with beasts 
and birds and to a knowledge as to what can and 
should be done for their comfort and well-being. 
After an experience of seven years, the League is 
convinced of its worth and that the time and ex- 
pense involved in its promotion are fully justified. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


Although not strictly a part of the society’s 
charitable work, this record would be incomplete 


it, for J shall not pass this way again.” 


without mention of its Cemetery for Small Ani- 
mals. It is not always possible to bury the body 
of a Joved pet under a favorite tree or in a corner of 
the garden, and beautiful Pine Ridge is the solution 
in these cases. A crematory, maintained for those 
who prefer cremation to burial, is steadily becom- 
ing more popular. 
* * * 


Legislative Activities 


Massachusetts has always led the country in all 
that pertains to animal protection and it is hard to 
conceive of an act of deliberate cruelty which could 
not be prosecuted successfully under existing stat- 
utes. However, the need arises occasionally for 
legislation to cover a specific type of abuse. For 
example, it may become necessary to bring about 
prohibition of Rodeos which have invaded New 
England in recent years, and Bull Fighting which 
has threatened other states. To bring the danger 
of the latter closer home it might be stated that for 
a time the introduction of Bull Fights as an attrac- 
tion at the World’s Fair in New York City was 
seriously threatened. 

The League not only takes the initiative in such 
matters but makes a careful study of all bills which 
are introduced, and many hours are spent on Bea- 
con Hill in opposing modification or repeal of exist- 
ing laws. 

* * * 


Bequests 


As a final word, may the desirability of a larger 
endowment be emphasized. It is hoped that careful 
study of this message and further inquiry into its af- 
fairs will prompt many to include the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston in the beneficiaries selected at the 
time wills are made. 

With gratitude for liberal, moral and financial sup- 
port during the past forty-four years, this institution, 
organized, developed, and ably directed for many 
years by a proneer with amazing faith and vision, 
looks to the future confident in the belief that its 
founder's dream of a world with the Golden Rule ex- 
tended to include “‘the beasts of the field”? and “the 
birds of the air” will be realized through the hearty 
support the movement deserves. 


“¥ shall pass through this world but once; anp good thing, therefore, that J can do, or any 
kindness that J can show to anp living creature, let me do it now; let me not defer it or neglect 


Henry Prummond 
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Animal ‘Kescue League of “Boston 


51 Carver STREET, Boston, MassacHuUsETTS 
Telephones HANCOCK 9170 


A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: RoBERT F. SELLAR First Vice President: RoGER Ernst 
Secretary. Miss Heten LerGHTON Treasurer: BENTLEY W. WaRREN, JR. 


Vice Presidents: Maximilian Agassiz, Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, John M. B. 
Churchill, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D., Miss Anita Harris, Rabbi Harry Levi, Miss Helen Hart Mason, Dr. J. 
Walter Schirmer, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Rey. Edward T. Sullivan, D.D., Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan, Mrs. Ezra R. 
Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, 
Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, 
Mrs. M. C. Karolik, Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Robert F. Sellar, Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. 
Storer, Miss Helen L. Storer, Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for more than thirty years. Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, 
Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. George W. Mather, and Dr. Paul R. Granholm, Associates. Pine Ridge Cem- 
etery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, ona 
farm of twenty-one acres. 

Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay are given vacations of from two to six weeks; a few 
boarders received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at 51 Carver Street. 


Ten Motor Ambulances and Thirteen Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in number 100,000 
every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service 1s maintained. 


Record of Animals for Eight Months Ending October 31, 1942 


Horses Sheep | Poultry 
Dogs Cats and Cattle | and and Mise. ® Total 

Mules Swine Birds 
Collected by ambulances........... 8,438 39,602 445 201 48,686 
Deliveredi by Owiers aren ern: 2,603 4,712 238 32 7,585 
Investigation Department.......... 573 367 cE Nall as Pa 28 399 196 2,961 
Pine Ridge x y.)nsese ae Soe ane 119 166 285 
Lyinsy ies ins ccs tee mee meine 1,358 7,578 92 9,028 
Northampron Stréets sh ese. one oe 292 1,443 21 24 1,780 
North Bennet Streetz... ee 24 477 1 502 
Cambrid gen 2 25. fos dels 5 eee 47 488 2 537 
Chelsextteas 2 acne sete Cece eee 184 1,465 ii 7 1,657 
Bast Boston: chs whee moe te eee 28 220 3 251 
West Harwich. emer cote hi 126 533 4 663 
Bastham 2s 9 wire re, eae ee 93 450 1 1 545 
ROx Dub yi re eats: eee Saran on: 51 848 14 3 916 
Clinic ou2e see ee ee 7,682 3,545 593 11,820 
LOPARS dns eae wee oe 21,618 61,894 472 927 28 1,119 1,158 87,216 

* Horses destroyed, 79 Investigations, 2,529 Mileage, 8,203 
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